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May, 1939 


I. The Annual Report for 1938. — Shortly after the first of 
May two copies of the Annual Report for 1938 will be mailed to 
each Representative of the Board in the member schools. We sug- 
gest that one copy should be handed to the head of the school and 
that the other should be made available to the faculty. All dele- 
gates who registered at the Conference will receive copies of the 
Report. 

In brief summary the contents are: the official minutes of the 
Fourteenth Annual Conference; the reports of the thirteen group 
meetings; Dr. Allan V. Heely’s address; the report of the Board’s 
new Music Committee; Professor Vincent Morgan’s paper (read in 
the Music Section Meeting); Mr. Matlack Price’s paper (read in 
the Studio and Shop Meeting); the reports of the officers of the 
Board; a list of all who registered at the Conference. Representa- 
tives are urged to give the Annual Report as much publicity as 
possible. 


II. Fourteenth Annual Conference.— The Fourteenth 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board, held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia on February 24 and 25, 
was attended by 426 people, representing elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, and educational organizations. A complete 
account of the Conference will be found in the Annual Report. A 
short résumé only will be given here. 

Registration began at eleven in the morning, and the regular 
sessions opened at two-thirty with the following group meetings: 
Day School, English, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Religious 
Education. From four-thirty until six-thirty the Administrators’, 
Latin, Natural Science, and Social Studies Groups were scheduled. 

As usual, the art exhibit was an interesting feature of the Con- 
ference. This year it represented the work of pupils in schools in 
and about Philadelphia. The publishers’ exhibits also attracted 
delegates during their free moments. 

At seven o’clock the Conference dinner was held. An innova- 
tion in the evening program was the delightful concert by the 
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William Penn Charter School Choral Club, under the direction of 
Mr. Charles T. Maclary. Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson, Headmistress 
of The Baldwin School and a supporter of the Board since its be- 
ginning, delivered the address of welcome. Mr. Roberts then read 
his report (printed in the Annual Report), summarizing the Board’s 
major activities and commenting upon some of its policies. The 
principal address of the evening was given by Professor George 
Boas, of Johns Hopkins University, who spoke with vigor and in- 
telligence on the subject ‘““The Revolt Against Reason: A Sermon.” 

Saturday morning at nine o’clock four more section meetings 
were scheduled: the Elementary School, Librarians’, Music, and 
Studio and Shop Groups. At eleven the delegates gathered for the 
business meeting, which was chiefly concerned with brief reports 
of the group conferences. Since all of these reports are included 
in the Annual Report, it is not necessary to summarize them here. 


The report of the Nominating Committee (Dr. Barclay L. 
Jones, Headmaster, Friends’ Central School, Chairman, Mr. William 
M. Agar, Headmaster, Newman School; Dr. Richard Knowles, 
Headmaster, The William Penn Charter School) was presented by 
Dr. Jones. Mr. Charles B. Weld, of The Taft School, was re- 
elected Recording Secretary for a term of three years; and Miss 
Anne L. Basinger, of The Brearley School, and Dr. John F. Gum- 
mere, of The William Penn Charter School, were elected Represen- 
tatives-at-Large upon the Executive Committee for 1939-1940. 


The Conference closed with a thoughtful address by Dr. Allan 
V. Heely, Headmaster of The Lawrenceville School. His subject 
was “On Minding Our Own Business.”’ (The address is printed in 
full in the Annual Report.) 


The success of this Fourteenth Annual Conference may be 
attributed in no small measure to the work of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee and to the tireless labors of Mr. H. A. Domincovich, Chair- 
man of the Local Committee on Arrangements. 


III. Executive Committee Meeting. — At its regular spring 
meeting, on March 31, the Executive Committee made tentative 
plans for the next Conference. It will be held in a New York City 
hotel, probably on March 1 and 2, 1940. A committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster of the Collegiate 
School, will make the local arrangements. 
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Another item on the agenda was the consideration of all reso- 
lutions passed at the Conference. Action was taken as follows: 


Day School Group 

1. That the Secondary Education Board make the Day 
School Group a regular part of the Conference program. 
(Approved.) 

2. That a committee of four be appointed to explore into differ- 
ences and endeavor to bring about better understanding 
between boarding schools and day schools. (Resolution 
tabled pending investigation of need for such a committee.) 


Viathematics Group 
1. That the Bureau of Research be asked to prepare a ques- 
tionnaire on Mathematics and distribute it to all member 
schools. (Approved.) 


Modern Language Group 


1. That the Executive Committee schedule a conference of 
Modern Language teachers in the fall of 1939. (Approved.) 


Latin Group 
1. That the next edition of the Word List be revised so as to 
include definitions, the genitive case of nouns, the principal 
parts of verbs. (Approved.) 


Elementary School Group 

1. That the Secondary Education Board give its approval to 
the Cumulative Record Card, devised by a committee of 
the Educational Records Bureau. (Approved. See page 
9.) 

2. That the Secondary Education Board, through the Bureau 
of Research, undertake an investigation of present practice 
and future needs in Physical Education in member schools. 
(Approved.) 


Librarians’ Group 
1. That the schools of the Secondary Education Board, through 


their representatives interested in libraries, form these 
representatives into a group; and 
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2. That the chairman of the Librarians’ Group appoint an 
organizing committee of five to report its suggestions to the 
office of the Board for communication to the schools. (Both 
resolutions approved.) 


Music Group 

1. That, if possible, an inexpensive reprint of the 1932 Report 
on Music should be made available as soon as possible. 
(Resolution tabled.) 

. That it seems reasonable to arrange in the near future a 
conference between the Music Committee, representatives 
of other music groups, and representatives of those colleges 
actively interested in such a project. (Approved. Meeting 
held on April 15 and 16.) 

3. That, as soon as it seems at all reasonable, the Board should 
evolve a trial series of examinations for the different levels 
in the primary and secondary groups. (Resolution tabled.) 

The Executive Committee also voted to appoint a special com- 

mittee to follow up Dr. Heely’s excellent address by investigating 

the relation between extra-curricular activities and school life. 


to 


IV. Examination Program, 1939. — On March 10 the first 
letter in connection with the 1939 Examination Program, together 
with Examination Forms | and 2, was sent to all member schools. 
The mailing of April 14, which contained the final list of Examina- 
tion Centers, was addressed only to those schools which had indi- 
cated their intention of participating in the program. The order 
blank was mailed on April 26. 


V. May Booklists. — Although the Secondary Education 
Board Booklists of current publications have been ordered every 
year by a large number of member schools, the Booklist Commit- 
tees feel that the Lists are not so widely used as they ought to be. 
An important letter from the Chairman of the Board has just been 
sent to every headmaster and headmistress, urging them to read 
with care an enclosed mimeographed sheet entitled, ““How to Use 
the Booklists,” and to see that both the letter and the sheet are 
read by heads of their various departments (English, Social Studies, 
Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 
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A unique feature of both the Junior and Senior Booklists is 
the fact that the reviews are written specifically for private school 
pupils. The avowed purposes of the Lists are as follows: to stimu- 
late a vital interest in reading by appealing directly to the student; 
to help him to get to know the best of current thinking in literature, 
social matters, sciences, religion, arts, personalities; to encourage 
him to collect and own books; to help parents to guide their chil- 
dren’s reading. The Booklists are not intended to take the place 
of regular reading lists of standard books, but to supplement them. 
Schools are therefore advised to distribute with the Booklists their 
own special reading lists. 

The 1939 Booklists will be ready on May first. Sample copies 
will be mailed to all schools. It will save time, however, if mem- 
bers will fill in and return the order blanks without waiting for 
the samples to reach them. The price is being kept low, so that 
pupils may purchase their own copies. 


VI. Reading Study. — On April 10, twelve copies each of the 
Nominating Lists for sixth, seventh, and eighth grade girls, and 
sixth, eighth, and ninth grade boys were mailed to schools which 
helped to initiate this study last fall. A letter accompanied each 
set of twelve lists. Teachers were asked to pass ten lists to ten 
children, with instructions to check all of the books they had read 
and to star their ten favorites. Teachers were asked also to check 
and star their own copies. From the results of this voting will be 
constructed six classified reading lists for girls and boys. They 
will be ready in the fall. 

A year ago the Classified Reading List for Seventh Grade Boys 
was published. We have on hand a fairly generous supply and 
shall be glad to fill orders at any time. (Member school price — 
five cents; non-member price — seven cents.) Several English 
teachers have recently informed us that they have found this List 
invaluable. We feel quite sure that it can do a great deal to arouse 
a boy’s interest. The books listed, old and new, are the choices of 
children his own age. Perhaps for that reason the list is less fright- 
ening to the non-reader than many “‘prescribed”’ lists would be. 





VII. Elementary School Science. — The Board’s Elemen- 
tary School Committee has just issued, in planographed form, a 
report on the teaching of science in the lower grades. Two copies 
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of the report were sent to all member schools. We hope that science 
departments, both elementary and secondary, will give the report 
their careful attention. 

In a week or two the Elementary School Committee will dis- 
tribute a companion report on the Arts and Crafts. 


VIII. French Book List. — One copy of the Modern Lan- 
guage Committee’s new French Book List has been addressed to 
every member school. This List is a revision and expansion of the 
one which appeared as an appendix to the 1933 Report of the 
Modern Language Committee. (Member school price — fifty-five 
cents; non-member price — sixty cents.) 


IX. Modern Language Report. — The Report of a Study of 
the Secondary Curriculum (revised edition of 1933) is now out of 
print. No further copies are available. We wish to announce, 
however, that the Modern Language Report is being reproduced 
by the planograph process. 


X. Membership. — The Executive Committee takes great 
pleasure in welcoming to membership in the Secondary Education 


Board 
Proctor Academy, Andover, New Hampshire 
J. Hatsey Guiicx, Headmaster. 





Contributors’ Letters 
This department of the BULLETIN is reserved for readers. To 
you all we extend a cordial invitation te express yourselves. Will 
you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken by 
our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest? 


To the Editors of the BULLETIN 
Gentlemen: 

I was interested in your invitation to readers to express opin- 
ions. I think the BULLETIN is a very lively and important publi- 
cation, and vastly enjoy the always scholarly and occasionally 
crotchety opinions of contributors, with their large impatience of 
cant. 
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More reviews of textbooks would be of great interest to me, 
and I should think to other readers who live far from centers where 
there are exhibits. I should also like to see sometimes reports of 
what member schools are doing in special fields, not simply re- 
views of reports in magazines. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mary LispENARD Warp, 
Asheville Country Day School. 





REVIEWS 
NoTEs 
A New Cumulative Record and Transfer Form 

Many elementary schools have in recent years become con- 
vinced of the desirability of keeping adequate cumulative records 
for their pupils. At the same time a need for bringing about 
greater uniformity in the transcripts used for transferring pupils 
from the elementary school to the secondary school has become 
increasingly evident. It appears, therefore, that there should be 
wide interest in a new form which was designed by a committee of 
the Educational Records Bureau to serve both as a cumulative 
record card in the last four years of the elementary school and as 
a transfer form when the pupil goes to the secondary school. The 
card, which was prepared by Mr. Thomas K. Fisher of St. Paul’s 
School and Mr. Hart Fessenden of the Fessenden School, in co- 
operation with Mr. C. Thurston Chase of the Eaglebrook School, 
has been approved on a trial basis by both the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Secondary Education Board and the Independent 
Schools Advisory Committee of the Educational Records Bureau. 

The first step in the preparation of the new form was the 
tabulation of the items appearing on the entrance forms of about 
sixty schools. This step served to show the kinds of information 
about their applicants that secondary schools were interested in 
obtaining from elementary schools. An attempt was then made 
to construct the card in accordance with the findings. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that the form will be suitable for many different 
schools. 

The card provides for information about the social history of 
the pupil, a record of subjects, marks, and credits, an extensive test 
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record, a report of the pupil’s participation and achievement in 
activities, and data on the general health, home background, and 
personality of the pupil. In addition, there is considerable space 
for notes and comments. There is a supplementary card for keep- 
ing a graphic record of test scores which may be used by the schools 
that desire this type of record. 

The card is printed on light cardboard suitable for use in the 
ordinary letter-size file. There is also a paper edition which may 
be used for transferring the records to other schools. In quantity, 
the price of the new card, which may be ordered from the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, is four cents each for the card and three 
cents each for the paper edition. The cost of the graph card is 
three cents a copy. A sample set may be obtained at a cost of ten 
cents. 

The Educational Records Bureau will gladly answer inquiries 
about the new form and will welcome suggestions for improvement 
from the schools that are using it. The card will be completely 
reviewed after a trial period of two years and any needed changes 
will be made. 

— ArtTuur E. TRAXLER, 
Educational Records Bureau. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


March, 1939 

“In cities and rural areas alike, some teachers are making 
valuable use of the resources around them — the city with its mar- 
kets, harbors, docks; the rural country with its need for sciences and 
every-day living; Indian reservations with their basic opportunities 
relatively untouched; the rich culture of urban groups of varied 
racial and national origin; the poetry, music, dance of surviving 
neighborhoods.”” This quotation from the editorial of the March 
issue gives us the theme of the articles that follow. 

In themselves, the articles are worth reading simply because 
they are interesting and informative. They are valuable for an- 
other reason. By example they show how it is possible to utilize 
community resources in bringing life into classrooms that have 
hitherto been drab and unreal. We are given lessons in how to 
take education outside, where it ought to go more often than it 
does. 
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It is worth anybody’s time to read Food Distribution in the 
City of New York, an article written by William Fellowes Morgan, 
Jr., who is Commissioner of the Department of Markets in that 
city. Feeding New York’s millions is no small task and few of us 
realize how it is really done. But here, nevertheless, is the whole 
story briefly told! The article should be followed with another one 
written by John McKenzie, Commissioner of Docks in the same 
city. He writes of New York as the Gateway of Commerce in America. 
Through the docks of New York passes nearly one-half of all the 
foreign commerce of the United States, and the story of this com- 
merce is most enlightening. 


There are two articles by members of the staff of Elon College, 
North Carolina. The first, by George Beecher, discusses Local 
Resources for the Sciences and the Social Studies; and the second, by 
Fletcher Collins, Jr., takes up Local Cultural Resources. (Hardly 
antithetical). Mr. Beecher does more than tell us what is being 
done in Alamance County, N. C. He does it in a way, outline or 
tabular form, so that we obtain ideas on how to go about doing 
similar things in our own counties. Although many of us believe 
that it is good to study our own local environments, it isn’t always 
easy to know what to look for. Mr. Collins should interest those 
English teachers who believe that a folksong may often contribute 
more to an English class than the reading of a scene from Shake- 
speare—especially if the professor may be prevailed upon to sing 
the folksong. 


There are other articles based on widely differing types of 
communities, including the Indian (not the Scandinavian). One 
article, however, is different and it is that entitled Community Re- 
sources Through Radio, by Margaret Harrison, who is Radio Con- 
sultant for The Progressive Education Association. Probably 
most of us habitually tune in on “four major stations” but she 
points out that we ought not forget that many good things are 
listed on the programs of our little local stations. These aid us in 
knowing our own communities. Her listings of important network 
programs force us to realize that there is little reason for anyone 
in this day and age being uninformed. All we have to do is pick 
our programs carefully — and sit back and listen. 


— Rosert N. Hikert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
March and April, 1939 
(March) 


The March, 1939, issue of THE Scooot Review contains little 
material that could be applied directly to the problems of the 
average independent school, and its articles do not lend themselves 
to a general disquisition. The following things are worth mention- 
ing, however, for the benefit of persons wishing to keep themselves 
au courant with educational periodical literature. 


Can Teachers Be Trained for New Curriculums? by Paul R. 
Pierce, lists teaching activities (essential to new curriculums) which 
depart measurably from traditional practice and are regarded as 
serious problems by most teachers. The author then shows how 
the proper training of teachers may relate theory to facts, how 
competence in high-school teaching may be attained, how new 
practices may be developed in selected curriculum areas, etc. 

College Education Without High-School Graduation, by Lily 
Detchen, compares an experimental group of students who omitted 
their fourth year of high school with a control group who finished 
their normal high-school course. Significant differences in college 
achievement were infinitesimal, and both groups of students 
thought that they had followed the plan best suited to them. 


The Slow-Motion Picture as a Coaching Device, by Roy E. 
Priebe and William H. Burton, contains little (I dare say) which is 
unfamiliar to many of the larger S. E. B. schools. It proves by 
means of the usual tables that high-jumpers make faster and 
better progress if their instruction includes slow-motion movies. 
“Thus far the evidence indicates that slow-motion pictures are of 
great value in initial learning but nearly on a par with directions, 
demonstrations, and verbal analyses of faults as the learning period 
progresses.” 

Relation of Indigency to Scholastic Success, by John W. White 
and Claude L. Nemzek, shows that poverty is no handicap to good 
school performance. “Indigent” pupils were superior in English, 
mathematics, social science, and “‘all subjects,’ especially general 
science. In health, attendance, and tardiness the non-indigent 
pupils had a slight advantage. Perhaps one trouble with our inde- 
pendent-school pupils is that they are not indigent enough: see, 
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for a description of the scions of wealthy homes, Man, the Un- 
known, by Alexis Carrel. 


Effective Newspaper Publicity for the High School, by Harvey 
B. Grocock, can be summarized in the statement that if the right 
man is secured from a school staff, and if he is given enough time 
to devote to his job, school publicity can be well handled and the 
results will be gratifying. 


Leisure Reading 
(April) 

Evaluating the Leisure Reading of High-School Pupils, by Wilfred 
Eberhart, draws conclusions about the field of “outside’’ reading, 
or rather, purely voluntary reading, based upon 279 annual record 
forms sent to the office of the Evaluation Staff of the Progressive 
Education Association. These 279 record forms indicated the 
year-by-year reading experiences of 112 pupils over periods of time 
ranging from one year to the six years of the junior-senior high 
school. 


The plan of analysis of these records used was based on four 
assumptions which are the outgrowth of a series of conferences with 
teachers of reading and literature in the thirty schools taking part 
in the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association. 
These assumptions are as follows: “The pupil’s experiences with 
reading should be of such a nature that the pupil is stimulated 
(1) to read extensively, (2) to read various types of fiction and non- 
fiction, (3) to read books of gradually increasing maturity and 
complexity, and (4) to develop special interests in various fields of 
knowledge and various types of literature.” 

The article proceeds to analyze the six-year record of a single 
pupil, a girl, and then summarizes and tabulates the group of re- 
ports as a whole. The results are more or less what might be ex- 
pected by any experienced English teacher: pupils read more books 
at the 7th-grade level than at the llth and 12th-grade levels; 
7th-grade pupils read far more fiction than anything else, and its 
quality is rather poor; the amount of non-fiction increases very 
markedly in senior high school, and the difficulty and quality of 
the reading becomes vastly higher. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the article is a discussion of 
the values of reading records, which includes suggestions as to how 
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to make a class read widely. One useful tool for this purpose is 
Alphabetical List of One Thousand Fiction Authors Classified by 
Subjects and Maturity Level (Chicago: Evaluation in the Eight-Y ear 
Study, Progressive Education Association, University of Chicago, 
1937), The records produced by a class study of reading may be 
of real value in guiding individuals in their reading; the teacher 
can “talk turkey” to the pupil and the pupil himself may be pro- 
vided with a basis for the intelligent planning of his own reading. 
This practical aspect of the article gives it real value. The sugges- 
tions which are made are particularly applicable to English courses 
in independent schools. 


Brief Mention 
(March) 


Arthur E. Traxler of the Educational Records Bureau is the 
author of The Nature and Use of Anecdotal Records, published as 
Supplementary Bulletin D by the Educational Records Bureau at 
437 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. It is a mimeographed 
publication of 31 pages and costs 25c. . . . The Selected 
References for this issue, by Leonard V. Koos and Collaborators, 
are on the Subject Fields (continued from the February issue) and 
include the following: Industrial and Vocational Arts, Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Business Education, Music, Art, and Health 
and Physical Education. 


(April) 

What Abilities Are Stressed in Workbooks in History? by Vera 
Olbert Mead, concludes as follows: ‘““The workbook, if it is to con- 
tinue as an instrument of instruction, should be carefully planned 
and tested in order that it may correspond more closely than it now 
does to the principles of psychology and to standards of good 
teaching.” 

Under ‘Educational News and Editorial Comment” are men- 
tioned the following points: A study of curriculum trends in Kansas 
high schools over a period of twelve years indicates that “‘academic”’ 
subjects are losing ground and commercial subjects, fine arts, in- 
dustrial art, and physical education are gaining. We think this a 
sound trend. Let those who plan to go to college, and who have 
the ability for scholarly or “‘classical’’ education, go to independent 
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schools (and don’t ask us about tuition). . . . The Implica- 
tions of research for the Classroom Teacher, a joint publication of the 
American Educational Research Association and the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association, is 
now available: price, $1.00. 

The Selected References this month are on the Extra-Curri- 
culum. 


New Books 
(March) 
The Daily Schedule and High-School Organization, by R. Emer- 
son Langfitt. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xvi plus 340. 
$2.50. 


A complete treatise on schedule-making, far-reaching in its implica- 

tions. 

Directing Learning, by Robert W. Frederick, Clarence E. 
Ragsdale, and Rachel Salisbury. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi plus 528. $2.75. 


This book treats supervised study as a central process of all school 

work. ‘The book may well be studied seriously by principals, super- 

visors, and teachers.” 

The Study Hall in Junior and Senior High Schools, by Hannah 
Logasa. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xiv plus 190. $2.00. 


it provides an excellent basis for a series of faculty meetings 
on a most significant group of problems.” 


(April) 
You and Your Community, by L. J. O'Rourke. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1938. Pp. xxviii plus 692 plus xxii. $1.84. 


A scientifically prepared textbook in the field of government and 
citizenship. 


— Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Youth and Old Age 
There is at the moment in our confused economic and social 
struggle no more dramatic and disturbing problem than that of 
providing on the one hand for youth, on the other hand for old 
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age. For large portions of our population a new sort of future 
must be provided, a future contributed and made possible for the 
most part by the government. Whereas formerly, the individual 
or the family unit adopted in behalf of its own future a formal plan 
of saving, of life insurance, of provision for the education of one’s 
children, of adequate and comfortable living in the period of ad- 
vanced age; now curtailed economic income, conditions incident 
to the world depression, decrease in employment in all classes, de- 
crease in income in all brackets, have greatly changed the picture. 
The future of the average individual, young or aged, is now no 
longer safely secured by his own ability to provide for that future, 
or by the guarantee, as in the past, that philanthropy, which has 
always played a large part in the protection of the weak, would 
safeguard that future. 

Aspiring, ambitious youth and incapacitated, unproductive 
old age are alike definitely thrown upon the middle group — those 
more or less fortunate individuals who by reason of their compara- 
tively normal condition of age, health, and performance, are well 
established for the present in a sound economic and social routine. 
Both ends, in other words, of the economic pattern are played 
actually against the middle. Obviously the efforts and contribu- 
tions of this middle group are not only greatly attenuated by the 
strain put upon them, but their sum total is frankly inadequate. 
Additional provision for the young and unplaced and for the old 
and similarly unplaced has been increasingly made by the govern- 
ment. 

Unemployment insurance and social security have taken the 
place of that greater blessing of mankind, personal security, per- 
sonally provided and personally achieved. The assumption by the 
government of responsibilities formerly taken care of in the home 
necessarily decreases the influence of the family, and must some- 
what, we believe, arrest the development of human character. 

In his recent address delivered before the Portland (Oregon) 
Junior Chamber of Commerce (ScHOOL AND Society, February 25), 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford University discusses 
these problems of Grandfather Versus Grandson in America Today. 
“We must,” Dr. Wilbur says, “live somewhat dangerously to live 
successfully. We have always about us the perils associated with 
disease and illness. Life itself gives no guarantees as to how long 
it will last. If this nation gives social security priority and makes 
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it the main objective, it will inevitably undergo considerable de- 
generation. With the best of heart for the care of the sick and 
infirm and the aged, we must still reserve our main emphasis and 
support for youth in order that they may have full opportunity 
and develop independence. If the men and women of our great 
country come to rely upon the government instead of upon them- 
selves, we will go the downward path that other nations have gone.” 


Controlling Education in a Democracy 

In his address before the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (ScHooL AND Socrety, April 8), James Marshall, 
President of the New York City Board of Education, approaches 
the theme of democracy in education from a fresh angle. Democ- 
racy is more than a form of government, and we must not confuse 
it with our form of government, which is merely the means through 
which we attempt to implement democracy. In any true democ- 
racy the basic element is the ideal of equality. Since equality no 
more means identical treatment than it does identical interests, it 
demands that we do not play favorites. No one person and no one 
group has any right to control our destinies, but in our actual 
government the spirit of democracy does naturally lead to domina- 
tion by a majority. Unlike our government, however, where con- 
trol must be decentralized, control in education must be cen- 
tralized, because “diversity in education would prove dangerous to 
an autocrat.” 

Where equality is the soul of democracy, competition has of 
necessity been its pulse. Inevitably slogans of liberty and equality 
have given rise to the competitive system, and all sorts of groups 
are constantly besieging educators with propaganda aimed at our 
school curricula. “Some propaganda is selfish, even vicious, and 
must be fought; some is superficial and must be analyzed; some is 
worthy of consideration and incorporation into our school systems.” 
With this categorizing reminiscent of Bacon’s Essay Of Studies, Mr. 
Marshall really reaches the climax of his exposition, but he con- 
tinues with an anticlimax on the balance between expert knowledge 
and lay opinion. 


American Youth Looks at its Future 


In his rather startling address, President Edmund E. Day, of 
Cornell University, champions the cause of youth, and his evalua- 
tion of the views of youth cover four specific matters: the schools, 
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employment, democracy, and world peace. Dr. Day believes 
(ScHoot AND Society, March 18) that American youth “expects 
another European war and expects the United States sooner or 
later to be drawn into it, but its attitude toward this prospect is 
not one of willing sacrifice but of fatalistic submission.”” It is the 
lack of any passionate devotion to any sort of cause that more 
sharply than anything else characterizes the youth of today. 
Therefore, especially today youth needs sympathetic counsel and 
wise co-operation in working out its destiny. 

In viewing his schools, the youth of today expects the school 
to provide him with some sort of specific preparation for his life 
work, and is no longer content to swallow the old doctrine that 
the only sort of suitable training is indirect and is solely concerned 
with the cultivation of the intellectual and moral virtues. It is not 
fair says Cornell’s president, to interpret such views as due to any 
softening of the intellectual or the moral fibre of youth. It is 
rather a perfectly normal and natural outcome in times like our 


own when “such profoundly important changes are taking place 
with disconcerting speed.” 


Proposals for Educational Change 


In an exceedingly well-reasoned and well-seasoned paper 
(“twice nine years in the making’’), President Ernest H. Wilkins 
of Oberlin College carefully and fully analyzes thirteen different 
attitudes, occurring singly or in combination, which predispose 
men to consider, support, and urge educational change. (ScHOOL 
AND Society, March 25). The avowed purpose of his paper is to 
facilitate and stimulate the examination of these attitudes on the 
part of oneself and equally to encourage the examination of oppos- 
ing views. Although the discussion is frankly one dealing with 
education at levels higher than that of the Secondary School, the 
attitudes are the same wherever change is contemplated. 

Then twelve attitudes predisposing against change are con- 
sidered, and finally the conclusion: “Change is essential to progress, 
but change does not in itself constitute progress. Change in itself 
is neither good nor bad. Resistance to change is in itself neither 
good nor bad. Progress results when change, challenged and per- 
haps modified by resistance, finally overcomes that resistance.” 

As one reads the catalogue of attitudes both pro and con 
change, involuntarily one thinks of some individual who personifies 
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the attitude, sometimes with pitying sympathy, more often with 
smiling toleration. The desire for “change for the sake of change” 
is dismissed with the one sentence: ‘This desire is a sign of imma- 
turity, instability, or frustration.”” Other of the attitudes are 
treated just as sensibly but without such epigramatic curtness. 


Mental Health and the Student 


One of the earliest of our public school educators to weigh the 
importance of mental hygiene for the school administrator, Dr. 
William H. Johnson, Superintendent of the Chicago public schools, 
writes with clarity and insight on Sound Mental Health and the 
High School Student (ScHoot anv Soctery, April 8). One-half the 
nervous disorders and mental illnesses can be prevented; it is there- 
fore the duty of the school to be vigilantly alert to find the source 
of any overt behavior as soon as it puts in an appearance. The 
behavior of the student is normal only when he is functioning 
without conflict or friction in his own world. The minute the 
student fails to face conflict as it may exist, mental unbalance is 
imminent. The teacher must acknowledge facts as they are, no 
matter how distasteful it may be to deal with mental difficulties; 
only then can the student be helped. Many who feel inferior will 
adopt aggressive conduct; it is the bully who tries to convince 
himself by lording it over others. 

Wherever a student shows tendencies toward delinquency, in 
whatever form it may take, the teacher must at once develop traits 
in the victim which will divert attention from the existing deficien- 
cies. He may easily become the clown of the class, but he can 
usually be gently guided into fields where some measure of success 
will adjust his difficulty. Athletics, art, or music may well prove 
his compensation. As is the case with the adult, so in the adoles- 
cent, good physical health is the first requisite of sound mental 
health; since he is a member of a social group, he must not only be 
well physically, but he must get enough healthful recreation and 
rest to stay well. 

Dr. Johnson finally pleads that the school may soon come 
to pay more attention to the delinquencies themselves, for it has 
long paid too much attention to the delinquent. In every case it is 
the duty of the school to ascertain why the student has failed to 
attain a satisfactory adjustment. 
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Harvard's Required English Composition 

Harvard College has recently announced a change in the re- 
quirements for its degree. (ScHooL aNp Society, January 21), 
Although it is by no means stressing a new belief, the faculty 
Council in passing the new regulations reaffirms the belief that a 
command of good written English is of primary importance in the 
student’s whole training. Beginning with the Class of 1943 the 
requirements shall be sixteen courses including such work in 
English as may be required in individual cases. In order to be 
exempt from English A (Freshman English) at Harvard, candidates 
must have secured an honor grade (as adjudged by Harvard’s 
Admission Office) in the College Board Examinations, but other 
men who have fallen just below honor grades may be exempted 
upon passing a special examination at the time of registration. 

This change means that in the future a student who is required 
to take work in composition in college may count his required 
English course as part of his degree requirements and will no 
longer be forced to take an extra course. The regulation newly 
passed has the effect of raising slightly the grade required for 
exemption from prescribed English. 


Briefer Mention 

The Old and the New in Science Courses (ScHOOL AND Society, 
April 8). On the absurdity of too much pigeon-holing of the 
sciences, and a plea for a more sensible presentation of scientific 
subject matter. “It must have dawned on leaders of thought ages 
ago that nature is one, one great and unified whole; that roping off 
segments of it, calling them botany, zoology, physics, or chemistry 
was but a confession of short sight.” 

Educational Books of 1938. The annual list of educational 
books of the year, compiled by Joseph H. Wheeler and Marion E. 
Hawes, and emanating from the Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore, is printed in full in the April 1 number of ScHoot aNpb 
Society. A masterful bibliography — not only authors, titles and 
publishers, but occasional bibliographical notes. 

Propaganda, Democracy, and Education (ScHooL AND Society, 
April 1). Still more on democracy. Professor William Kilpatrick 
of Columbia University addresses the Cleveland meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators. Democracy and 
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education agree in so far as both are judged by its effect on the 
development and expression of human personality. Both seek to 
inculcate in the individual “the fullest feasible freedom to sense 
and judge objectively and reliably.”” Democratic freedom to con- 
clude as an individual never constitutes license to decide without 
thinking. 

Blocked Marks, Blocked Students (ScHoot ANpb Soctrety, April 1). 
The announcement of Professor Bridgman of Harvard that scien- 
tists from totalitarian states would be barred from his laboratories 
is used as a spring-board for the consideration of the whole question 
of foreign student exchanges. 


Freedom and Discipline (ScHoot AND Society, March 25). 
Freedom in school life is compared with the freedom that would 
be rampant in the absence of traffic rules on a modern highway. 
“If we exclude discipline from school life in the supposed interests 
of free development, we are depriving the young of all benefit from 
the experience of earlier generations.”’ It is the discipline in school 
life, maintains Miss Mary Angela Margraf, that reveals to the 
young their own power. 


School Marks versus Intelligence Tests (ScHOOL AND Society, 
March 25). Registrar Hartson of Oberlin College reports on the 
relative value of school marks and intelligence tests as bases for 
rating secondary schools. In a thoroughly technical but readable 
paper, which outlines fully the methods used in the investigation, 
it is shown that in Oberlin there is very low correlation between 
the actual college record and the secondary school marks of the 
individual freshman but very high correlation between success in 
college and his intelligence test score. 


Advanced Degree Without a Thesis (Scoot ANp Soctety, 
March 11). Columbia University is being urged to adopt the 
practice of granting an advance degree which would credit ad- 
vanced scholars with attaining the qualifications of a Ph.D. except 
for the presentation of the regularly required dissertation based on 
actual research. Dean George B. Pegram of the Faculties of 
Political Science, Philosophy, and Pure Science is the proponent 
of the scheme in his annual report to President Butler. ‘Too 
often a student in order to get adequate recognition ; 
diverts himself from his real interests . . . in order to work 
out something that can pass as a Ph.D. dissertation.” 
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The Purposes of Education from the Standpoint of the School 
(ScHoot AND Society, March 11). Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Pittsburgh, stresses the goal of the school to 
prepare youth for life by giving him the fundamental knowledge, 
skills, and habits which will enable him to begin his individual life 
and work. Above all, “‘the schools will aim to build character,” 
for the rising generation must be taught to be honest, generous, 
courageous, friendly, and considerate, to believe in and have the 
habit of working hard, and to be accurate and responsible.” 

Children at the Typewriter (ScHOOL AND Society, February 18). 
An interesting if not entirely convincing proposal in favor of the 
use of the typewriter as a panacea to all ills, ills not only suffered 
by children of secondary school age, but also for those of the primary 
pupil from his earliest school years. Based on the theory that from 
the beginning the process of co-ordinating all the muscles and 
getting letters correctly formed is so absorbing that the child 
forgets the thoughts he has started to write, the experiment has 
been tried with all ages. Further along in school life, it is a problem 
of writing correctly that gets in the way of thought. Mr. Albert 
Edward Wiggam is of the opinion that the experiment has abun- 
dantly proved that the typewriter can be made a distinct aid in 
education — certainly in teaching “‘thinking.”’ 


— Rosert E. Bacon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. Art 
Index of American Design 

Among the many and varied activities of the Federal Arts 
Project, there is one that, without doubt, deserves the greatest 
praise, and that one is the Index of American Design. 

The aim of those who are in charge is the “making of a pic- 
torial record of objects of indigenous American character in the 
decorative, provincial and folk arts from the early days of settle- 
ment to the close of the nineteenth century. The things people 
make for their daily use (the statement here quoted goes on to 
note) reflect their life in countless ways, and the past of a nation is 
to be reconstructed from the humble articles of utility no less than 
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from the record of great events or from masterpieces which belong 
in the field of the fine arts. 

1. To record, pictorially, material of historical significance 
which heretofore has not been studied and which, through accident 
or neglect, stands in danger of being lost. 

2. To gather pictorial records of a body of traditional ma- 
terial which may form the basis for an organic development of 
American design; that is, to discover a usable American past in 
this field. 

3. To make source records of this hitherto unavailable ma- 
terial accessible to artists, designers, manufacturers, museums, li- 
braries and schools through the publication of portfolios of authen- 
ticated historical native design.” 

An extremely high standard of craftsmanship is maintained by 
those who are making the drawings and this is one activity where 
the new term of “Government Investing” really fits the case. 


— WiiiaM H. Drury, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


2. The Classics 

The G. and C. Merriam Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
publish during the school year a monthly leaflet called Word Study. 
It is sent free to English teachers who request it, and that is why 
Classics teachers should have it sent to them. The March issue 
has a good article (presumably written by the editor, Dr. Herz- 
berg) on vocabulary improvement. The author clearly implies 
that study of classics automatically helps such improvement since 
he writes: “Because the study of Latin and Greek have (sic!) lost 
their prominent place in the curriculum, the student of today often 
requires special training in the word roots from those languages 
which go to make up many English words.” 

The same leaflet discusses problems of lexicography, and 
answers readers’ queries. To one reader, who asked if addenda 
might be used with a singular verb, the reply was that this usage 
might be found as sanctioned by the Webster dictionary s. v. 
addendum. Apparently, this was supposed to settle the matter. 
However valuable the ‘‘dictionary habit’’ is, it should not take the 
place of logical thinking, and the mere fact that the member, or 
members of the staff of that dictionary (or of any dictionary) de- 
cided that addenda could be used as a singular merely indicates 
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that that is what they think. They have reasons for thinking so, 
but they are not good enough for me. Solecisms may be hallowed 
by use and may be accepted as standard English, but only if they 
come to form a part of common speech. The use of addenda as a 
singular, as Latin classes will readily see, arises from the analogy 
of real Latin singulars that end in—a, such as alumna. But the word 
is not common and most of the time is correctly used as a plural. 

Professor Lillian Gay Berry urges public-school teachers to 
send at least one student to college each year who will take Latin. 
In SEB member schools, where many graduates continue their 
Latin in college, we might be urged to plan the courses which they 
will take. Many masters do this very thing, but I wish everybody 
would sit down with his students, at this time of the year, and go 
over with them the content of the courses which will be offered in 
college, make specific recommendations, communicate directly 
with the college department head, or with some member of the 
department, furnish personal comments on each student, supple- 
ment the school record (and the CEEB record, if there is to be 
one) by the ERB test results. Many of us are already well ac- 
quainted with many of the people who will teach our students in 
college; sometimes we know them only by correspondence. But 
when each pupil’s case is handled as has been suggested, a closer 
co-operation between school and college is bound to result. 

In CiasstcaL WEEKLY for April 10, W. A. Oldfather writes an 
able and amusing article on The Dissertation (32.231—-233), in which 
he takes a “gallop with a club among the sacred cows of scholar- 
ship” trying to find out who started the “book dissertation”’ and 
what its merits are. 

In the March issue of THe CLassicat JouRNAL appears William 
C. Bagley’s article on The Significance of the Essentialist Movement 
in Educational Theory (34.326-344). Here is an authoritative and 
interesting account of the beliefs of the Essentialists. In the same 
issue is a review of the second edition of Geer’s Roman Civilization 
(34.362—3) which closes thus: “. . . the admirable brevity and 
clarity of this work reflect the author’s experience and familiarity 
with the field.”’ 

In the April issue of THe Ciasstcat Journat, E. T. Salmon 
writes on Caesar and the Consulship for 49 B.C. (34.388-395). 


Francis L. Jones writes on The First Conspiracy of Catiline (34.410- 
422). 
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Earlier in the year I mentioned a new translation into Latin 
of Gray’s Elegy. It is published by B. H. Blackwell, and when 
imported directly costs a little less than one shilling a copy. I 
have used it with a class, and find it valuable. The translator has 
frequently caught the spirit of the original by his ingenious Latin 
renderings, and this fact is clearly shown by setting down familiar 
phrases from the Elegy beside their Latin translations. 

The other day I met a former student who said that in spite 
of the fact that he had not had Latin for twelve years, he could 
still quote it. Since he evidently was waiting to be asked to do so, 
I obliged, and asked him. “Well,” said he, “I can still remember 
your quoting that chorus of the frogs in Ovid that went ja boom, 
ja boom.” 

— Joun FLacc GuUMMERE, 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. English 
THe ENGLIsH JOURNAL 
The February number includes some excellent material, much 


of it written, mirabile dictu, from the conservative, or at least from 
the middle-of-the road point of view. 


Ernest Hemingway 

The leading article, a penetrating criticism of Ernest Heming- 
way, is contributed by J. Donald Adams, Editor of the New York 
Times Book Review. “Hemingway,” he says, “can see and de- 
scribe with a precision and vividness unmatched since Kipling. 
Nobody writing today excels him in economy of narrative. He is 
master of his style—a style which he has made completely his 
own. He has worked with respect for his craft and has kept that 
tantalizing sense of what is possibly attainable in his medium, that 
is the mark of every natural artist. These would seem to be a 
guarantee of growth, yet they seem to me to be overbalanced by 
deficiencies of temperament and mind. It is not on the ground of 
technique that one feels a lack in Hemingway which is unlikely to 
be supplied. The lack lies deeper than that; it lies in the mental 
and emotional bases on which his work is built. It lies in his 
attitude toward life, which is still, at the age of forty, basically 
adolescent.”” The critic supports his thesis by citing rumerous 
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representative passages from Hemingway’s works which point to 
the conclusion that their author, because of his “attitude’’ and 
because of “the values which he accepts,” has set limits to the 
“range of human experience with which he is prepared to deal in 
his writing’’ and thus throttled his own literary development. 
Hemingway's own words make us realize that he inhabits a world 
in which “sensory experience is the only yardstick and the only 
source of happiness.”” The article closes with two significant quo- 
tations: one from Death in the Aflernoon, the other from Max 
Eastman. Hemingway tells us what he chiefly remembered after 
having seen a matador gored by a bull and what aspect of the 
spectacle to him seemed chiefly important. ‘When he stood up,” 
writes Hemingway of the matador, “his face white and dirty and 
the silk of his breeches opened from waist to knee, it was the dirti- 
ness of the rented breeches, the dirtiness of his silk underwear, and 
the clean, clean, unbearably clean whiteness of the thigh bone 
that I had seen, and it was that which was important.” After 
considering this statement in connection with what Hemingway had 
also said in Green Hills of Africa about his ideal of a prose ‘““much 
more difficult than poetry,” Max Eastman asks: “Is the clean 
whiteness of a man’s thigh bone the ‘important’ thing to a poet 
working for the feeling of life and death, or is it merely the most 
shocking thing, and therefore the most sought after by an ecstatic 
in the rapture of killing>”’ 

This article should indeed set teachers thinking. Hemingway 
is not the only contemporary writer whose outlook is one of “‘ro- 
mantic pessimism,” “‘callousness,” and disillusion. Whether such 
authors provide wholesome reading for inexperienced and uncriti- 
cal young boys and girls is a matter open to question. It is cer- 
tainly a grave responsibility to set our pupils browsing in contem- 
porary literature unfortified by some knowledge of the great masters 
who tried to see life as a whole, who noted the white bones, the 
blood, and the dirt, to be sure, but did not consider them the im- 
portant things. It is easy to cry, “Down with the classics!’ It is 
easy to shirk a duty. It is easy to excuse oneself by asserting that 
our young people do not like the classics. Of course, many of them 
do not, for many of them are too lazy to think and prefer to vege- 
tate and be thrilled; but those are the very ones who need the 
classics most. After all, the question resolves itself into this. Shall 
we be purveyors of thrills, or teachers; mountebanks, or educators? 
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In Defense of Appraisal: an Evaluation of Evaluation 

Marquis E. Shattuck, who directs language education in the 
Detroit public schools, calls our attention to two opposing views 
of a serious situation that confronts us today, a situation “in which 
we find stupendous advance along scientific and technological lines 
moving farther and farther away from those lines of thought and 
theory and philosophy which have grown up gradually through the 
centuries,” and “‘creating an ever-widening chasm which will soon 
be too wide to bridge,’ which may cause a “complete breakup of 
our philosophy, our economy, and perhaps our civilization.”” He 
says that, according to one view, “the way out is to discard our 
old concepts, eradicate our old theories, scrap our old charts” and 
“build a new philosophy, a new theology, a new set of interpreta- 
tions for a new day, rich in material achievement and potential 
for social, economic, and political reconstruction; but that, ac- 
cording to another view, “the principle of growth from the roots 
of the past has sufficient evidence in history to warrant our con- 
serving the old maps and the old charts for proper orientation, 
and we can bring about “any needed rebuilding of our program” 
by a “more evolutionary process.’ He believes that, whichever of 
the two views we as teachers may champion, the time has come 
when we should pause “to review the program we have helped to 
build and to consider the product which is the result of our teach- 
ing.” The introductory treatment of the general problem is fol- 
lowed by an intelligent and fair-minded discussion of several specific 
tendencies in teaching which demand appraisal. The position ad- 
vocated in dealing with present-day perplexities is neatly summed 
up in two lines from Pope with which the article ends: 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

Such advice is timely. Progress is one thing; plunging blindly 
and recklessly ahead is quite a different thing. Those who are 
willing to set aside the experience of centuries and remodel educa- 
tion according to any radical theories that happen to seem new 
exhibit self-assurance of a type that courts distrust. 


Let Us Reorganize the Teaching of Literature 
Another article which deserves careful study is in effect an 
appraisal of our teaching of literature. It is written by Frederick 
Houk Law of Stuyvesant High School, New York City. He 
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begins by contrasting the reading done by pupils today with pupil 
reading one hundred years ago. He states that today “‘five million 
boys and girls in our high schools” are “taking English reading, 
with the most approved and most modernized books,” but he asks 
us to “look at our Utopia.”” He continues with this: 

According to the World Almanac, in 1935, 37 per cent of 
all arrests, and in 1936, 34.4 per cent, more than one-third, 
were arrests of persons under twenty-five years of age; and 
19.2 per cent and 17.4 per cent respectively, of all arrested 
were under twenty-one years of age! The principal charges 
were theft and burglary, but all offenses were included. Is 
that not a challenge to the schools of today? You may say, 
“Yes, to the schools, but not to English reading.” Why not 
to English reading and to the ways in which that reading is 
taught? The literature of a race is the Bible of a race, and 
as such it contains the noblest aspirations, the loftiest spirit, 
the most enticing dreams of the race. Five million American 
boys and girls are being taught, through a four-year course, 
all that is involved in most carefully chosen books, many in 
number — and then, 37 per cent of all arrests were of persons 
under twenty-five. 

The admirable discussion which follows cannot be condensed ade- 
quately into a brief review. The preview given here may be a 
poor substitute, but it will have effected its purpose if it leads any 
teacher of English literature to read the article in question. 





The English Teacher Looks Ahead 

Robert W. Rounds, Teacher of English in the Hillside School, 
Montclair, N. J., visualizes the English teacher of the future. 
The mood of his prophecy is set forth in his first sentence: ‘‘Pro- 
gressive teachers of English have for years realized that their sub- 
ject, in order to justify its existence, must free itself from the con- 
fining ideas of the classical tradition.””’ This immediately arouses 
our interest, for it is indeed interesting as well as startling to learn 
that the teaching of our mother tongue — that blessed vehicle of 
our thought and intercommunication — as a distinct subject in the 
curriculum needs to be justified. The chief complaint seems to be 
that English is now an “isolated subject,’ but why should it be? 
In what field could a wide-awake and well-informed teacher find 
greater opportunities for correlating knowledge of all kinds and 
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for utilizing pupil experience? The English teacher of the future, 
so we are told, will “no longer be called an English teacher; she 
will be a “social studies language teacher.” What will her qualifi- 
cations be? She will be able to make her classroom ‘‘a place where 
individuality will have an opportunity for creative expression,” 
but “the form, the content, the manner of the expression,” she will 
“not attempt to prescribe.’ She will have to have her own 
“thoughts and reactions,” but she will have to be “‘convinced that 
whatever conclusions her class reaches as the result of intelligent 
thinking will benefit it much more than any ready-made ideals she 
might supply.” She will be “willing and anxious for her pupils to 
subject to the scrutiny of intelligent thinking any conventions or 
customs that come within their experience.”” She will not “‘con- 
sider it impudent for them to look questioningly at institutions that 
have been hallowed by centuries of use.” To question the qualifi- 
cations of this paragon who is to supplant us in the years to be 
would perhaps be unchivalric and would indeed be quite unneces- 
sary; nevertheless, a few observations on the right of English to 
remain in the curriculum may be allowab!e. English by its very 
nature cannot be an isolated subject. It dovetails into every other 
subject in the curriculum. It can approach isolation only if the 
teacher is too lazy or too ignorant to use the opportunities which 
so rich a subject offers. Why does it never occur to the leaders in 
this cock-eyed world of modern education that the thing to do is 
to improve the teaching of English instead of destroying that 
teaching by getting rid of English as a distinct subject? 


Moral Education Through English Literature 


Helen Welch Painter describes a survey which she made when 
she was a graduate student at Indiana University. ‘Moral situa- 
tions,”’ she says, “are likely to be presented in the school curricu- 
lum. Every subject should and does have definite value for the 
teaching of character. Possibly no subject offers greater oppor- 
tunities for moral ideas than English literature.’’ Her purpose, then, 
in making the survey was to determine the “amount of material 
given to moral situations in English literature texts.” Her study 
was “limited to Indiana state-recommended”’ English texts in the 
“high-school — Grades IX, X, XI, and XII.’”’ Her tabulation 


shows the percentage of book material devoted to moral traits in 
each of twenty textbooks. 
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A Preview of an Investigation of Motion Picture Class and 
Club Activities 

An interesting report by Constance McCullough of Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio, gives us a good idea of what is being done 
throughout the country by the sponsors of “‘movie-study classes 
and clubs.” So far, answers to questionnaires have come in from 
forty classes and forty clubs, representing twenty-three states. 
Some fifty sources of materials for study were given. At the head 
of the list were Mrs. Mullen’s How To Judge Motion Pictures, the 
Photoplay Study Guides, and Four-Star Final Magazine. Replies to 
the questionnaires showed that study of the movies is being prose- 
cuted in diverse ways and with varying success, and the answers 
sent in suggest that “there is need for agreement upon the objectives 
worth striving for and for measurement of the extent to which our 
activities achieve them.” The article should be useful to any 
teacher concerned with the question of movie appreciation. 

March brought a good, workmanlike number offering a good 
deal of useful information. 


William Saroyan 


This time the leading article is supplied by Harlan Hatcher, 
well known to readers of the ENGiisH JouRNAL, who gives us a 
vivid characterization of William Saroyan and his work. One of 
the most obvious traits of Saroyan’s stories is their subjectivity. 
“‘Saroyan’s own personality,’ writes Harlan Hatcher, “so com- 
pletely dominates his writing, even when he tries to draw charac- 
ters other than himself, that it becomes the first problem to be 
reckoned with. In the six collections published to date there are 
certain stories in which it is true that the author is excessively 
self-conscious, sometimes tricky, fond of posing, pleased with his 
own cleverness, and blatantly sardonic about the ways of the 
world, which he observes with the beguiling naiveté of one who has 
just discovered it all for the first time in the history of the races of 
men. These particular qualities are often offensive to many people 
— especially reviewers, who like to lecture him about them — and 
are responsible for the general opinion that has already taken hold 
of Saroyan’s reputation and labeled him half-genius, half-phony. 

But these irritations and mistakes of a boy suddenly famous 
in his mid-twenties . . . must not be permitted to obscure 
the fairly substantial number of rare and individual ‘stories’ or the 
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fresh young voice of this gifted writer.” It is encouraging to learn 
that this young man, whose “talent is genuine in its own genre” 
and whose “‘style, profane and raucous, impassioned and lyrical by 
turns, shows the beauty and amorphousness that fits in with him- 
self and the distracted discontinuity of his age,’ has for his “large 
thesis” this: “Man has great dignity, do not imagine that he has 
not.” In a materialistic age when so very many are busily seeking 
to emphasize man’s kinship with the animals, we should be grateful 
to those who help us to remember man’s dignity. 


Implications of the New York Regents’ Inquiry for the 
Teaching of English 

Having sometimes had occasion to disagree rather violently 
with the opinions of Dora V. Smith, the present reviewer takes 
great pleasure in sincerely recommending her discussion of the 
Regents’ Inquiry as an article deserving thoughtful perusal, even 
though he still disagrees with some of her conclusions therein set 
forth. In a very interesting way she has stated her impressions 
gathered in visits to a number of schools in the state of New York, 
and her summary of the problems raised by the Inquiry gives one 
much to think about. Of the many points brought out in her article 
there is space here to comment on only a few. For one thing she 
feels that, in general, New York teachers are too much occupied 
with coaching for the Regents’ Examinations. This criticism is 
doubtless just. Such examinations have tremendous value in that 
they encourage the maintenance of standards, but it is true that 
when pupils have to take Regents or College Boards, the teacher 
is strongly tempted to concentrate on getting as many as possible 
through. There is, it would seem, but one way out of the diffi- 
culty. We must be strong-willed enough to be teachers rather than 
coaches. Two other criticisms should be mentioned. An instance 
is given of a teacher’s reading thirty lines of the Jdylls of the King 
to a class of poor students and finding that no one could answer 
any questions about the passage he had read. This leads to a 
criticism of the inclusion of such a classic in the course of study. 
The criticism, however, seems unfair. The Jdylls of the King may 
not have been the best particular classic to use in that particucar 
class, but it is hard to believe that even poor students could fail 
to understand the story of ‘Elaine the fair, Elaine, the lovable, 
Elaine the lily maid of Astolat” if that story had been skilfully 
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taught. Another criticism of a similar kind has to do with gram- 
mar. We are informed that in many New York schools too much 
attention is given to usage and too little to the thought expressed 
in compositions, and that even in the teaching of usage there is 
too little application to composition work. All that may be very 
true, but it is the fault of the teaching rather than of the grammar. 
Further discussion of this extremely important report is not pos- 
sible here. All teachers of English should read it, and many would 
be interested in comparing it with Luther Gulick’s article in the 
April ATLantic, which treats of the same subject. 


Recent Developments in Radio Education 

Teachers who are concerned about the problem of radio (and 
all of us should be) will enjoy reading what Keith Tyler of Ohio 
State University has to say about recent developments in radio 
education. He feels that the “most heartening” thing has been 
“the shift in emphasis in the broadcasts prepared for use in school” 
—a shift “away from a preoccupation with information to a con- 
cern for such broad and important objectives as development of 
new interests, the sensitizing to important problems in the immedi- 
ate environment, the motivation of leisure time, and the influenc- 
ing of attitudes.”” Other developments mentioned are these: in- 
creasing “‘attention to the techniques of utilizing broadcasts effec- 
tively,’ increase in “the use which teachers are making of out-of- 
school broadcasts,” increase in “the amount of direct teaching of 
critical and discriminating radio listening, and increase in the use 
of “radio workshops.” 


Words and Music 
In presenting an excellent study of the meanings suggested by 
musical compositions, Arthur Minton of the Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, gives variety to the material contained in the March 
number. It is not only a delightful article to read, but it also gives 
much information of practical value and many excellent suggestions. 


An Experiment in Leisure Reading 
Helen Booth, who teaches English in the Prospect Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, tells how she encouraged leisure reading 
among her pupils. She tested the faithfulness with which they 
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had read their books in a rather original way. “Occasionally,” she 
says, ““‘we played a game that was enjoyed by the students and be- 
trayed people who were not playing fair. We would have cards 
showing that three people had read Tom Sawyer in the last few 
weeks. These people would be asked to rise and anyone who had 
already read the book might ask questions about the story. The 
students were much keener as cross-examiners than I, and a ‘skipper’ 
or a ‘skimmer’ would have an embarrassing time defending him- 


self.” 


New Wine in Old Bottles 

Elizabeth Ogg of the Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, is 
on the right track when she points out that a relation “between 
literature and present day life’ can be established in the “‘tradi- 
tional courses dealing with Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton and the 
rest.”” It is needless to repeat any of the excellent illustrations she 
gives, for those teachers who really know something about the 
masters in our great literary tradition have illustrations of their 
own ready at hand. The point is that our greatest writers are 
great because they give masterful expression to ideas that have 
perennial and universal interest. In other words, their work will 
always be essentially up-to-date simply because it is dateless. Of 
this fundamental fact of literary criticism many of our most voci- 
ferous professors of pedagogical theory seem utterly ignorant. The 
result is that the educational magazines are filled with attacks on 
the classics and with vivas for contemporary literature. Among 
present-day books some will, of course, prove to be dateless, but 
many more are definitely and irrevocably dated, just as much 
present-day romantic pedagogical slop is also dated, praise be. 


Paste from Pearl” 


In the closing selection, Byrnina M. Garrity of the Lindblom 
High School, Chicago, replies to an article by Annarrah Lee Stewart 
which appeared in the ENGLIsH JouRNAL of September, 1936. This 
article questioned the competency of “English teachers in secondary 
schools to criticize poetry.” This reviewer is inclined to agree with 
the belief that English teachers are competent. Certainly they 
should be if they are going to teach. He has not read the first 
article, however, and he remembers the old proverb about fools 
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rushing in where angels fear to tread; consequently he has decided 
to stand aside and let the two ladies fight it out. 
— SAMUEL PENDLETON CowarpIn, Jr., 
Darrow School, New Lebanon, N. Y. 


4. Modern Languages 
MopeErN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
March, 1939 


G. B. Fitch, Intermediate Language Courses. This is the third 
of a stimulating and provocative series of articles on the teaching 
of modern foreign languages contributed by members of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages at Ohio State University. The 
first of the series, An Adventure in Teaching Foreign Languages, by 
R. E. Monroe, has already been reviewed in the BULLETIN. Mr. 
Monroe stated the problem of language teachers and students and 
suggested, in general terms, the purposes of instruction as he and 
his colleagues see them. Primarily they are concerned with teach- 
ing only those who show some linguistic ability, and with adapting 
the course to the needs and interests of the pupils in an attempt to 
break the hardened shell of academic custom where it seemed 
fruitless. 

The second of the series, Beginning French and Spanish, by W. 
C. Hendrix, is a statement of methods now practised at Ohio State 
in the elementary stages. No texts are used for some time. With- 
out previous study or warning, students hear, repeat, and then 
write, without having seen, sentences spoken by the instructor 
treating the geography of the country in question. Corrections 
are made immediately by teacher and class. More sentences are 
dictated, repeated, written and corrected. This procedure seems 
to continue almost indefinitely until the class has covered, in 
simple vocabulary, essential geographical facts of interest. In the 
course of these exercises, the student has acquired a very consider- 
able knowledge not only of sounds and grammar, but of vocabulary 
and information. The many advantages of this practice and the 
subject chosen are too obvious to mention. That there are disad- 
vantages is undeniable, but any course of action invites certain 
kinds of deficiencies. 

The third of these articles, Intermediate Language Courses, by 
G. B. Fitch, after a rather ponderous introduction, makes profit- 
able reading. The habit of writing incessantly is continued. In 
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fact every student begins, as soon as he arrives in class, to write 
a sort of free composition on the board — on the reading matter 
assigned, or on some other topic suggested by teacher or student. 
Dictations are frequent. The instructor speaks in French on ques- 
tions in which the individual students have, upon request by the 
teacher, indicated some interest. Reading assignments are rather 
long, but are not used as translation exercises, the attempt being 
to avoid as much as possible the intervention of English. Certain 
texts are studied intensively. By the end of a year and a third, 
the student “has read perhaps two thousand pages . . . has 
learned to read certainly twenty-five, and probably fifty, pages in 
a single assignment, has learned to participate in recitations con- 
ducted entirely in Spanish or French and to write fairly fluently” 
— in the foreign language — “of what he has read. . . . In 
reading the language, he does not mentally translate into English.” 

The rate of progress and apparent success of these courses is 
amazing, and present a serious challenge to the usual conservative 
practices of most schools and language teachers. Of course, these 
gentlemen are dealing with more mature minds than we, and 
should, therefore, be able to accomplish an amount of work beyond 
that of the secondary schools. Yet the challenge stands. We tend 
to be textbook-conscious and C. E. E. B.-conscious. It may be 
that the students under us have to pay a rather high price in time 
and effort for an inadequate attainment. 

A. N. Withers, A Good Will Suggestion to Professors of English. 
Mr. Withers believes that the study of foreign languages is indis- 
pensable to the mastery of our mother tongue. The idea is not 
new, but for those of us who are conscious of general enrichment 
and specific contributions of foreign language study, it is reassuring 
to hear a voice now and then crying in the wilderness of pedagogical 
criticisms. The student (or teacher) who takes pleasure in reading 
and writing in a foreign language not only increases his intellectual 
and emotional outlets, but acquires thereby a means of compari- 
son with English composition. New and more precise use of words, 
awareness of phonetic and intonation values, imaginative stimulus 
provided by explorations into the unchartered domain of another 
language — these are a few of the profits offered to him who will 
take them. 

A. Schinz, L’ Année Littéraire Mil Neuf Cent Trente-Huit, pre- 
sents a list of works of literary importance for the year. Mr. Schinz’s 
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comments are brief and terse, occasionally witty — e.g. “On peut 
imaginer ce que peut donner une discussion sur l’amour quand 
deux spécialistes comme Mme. Colette et Géraldy . . . com- 
binent leurs talents.”’ 


Tue French REVIEW 
March, 1939 


M. Francon, Music and Poetry in the French Renaissance. 
This fascinating article on the artificial union of the two arts of 
music and poetry in the Sixteenth Century is one of many charm- 
ing essays in the current issue of the Review. M. Francon traces 
briefly the history of music and poetry, inextricably united as they 
were with the Greeks of ancient times, and the troubadours and 
trouvéres of the Middle Ages, down to the time of the Pléiade, and 
their artificial but none the less successful efforts to combine the 
two again. It is particularly interesting that the Protestants of 
the day were among the leaders of this movement, largely, it seems, 
because of their habit of chanting the psalms. 

The article leads one’s thoughts inevitably to more modern 
poets, especially Verlaine, and to the extraordinary musicality of 
his verse. 

W. Fowlie, Racine, Poet of Grace. This is an excellent exposi- 
tion of the Jansénist background of Racine, and a clear explanation 
of the simple vigor and appeal of his work. For those teachers 
who have difficulty (and who does not) in clarifying to students 
the virtues of Racinian tragedy, certain passages in this essay 
could profitably be read aloud and discussed in class. 

W. G. Hope, The Suffering Humanitarian Theme in Shelley's 
Prometheus Unbound and in Certain Poems of Alfred de Vigny. 
This comparison of English and French poetry in general, and of 
two poets in particular, is just the sort of exercise that can be so 
illuminating to student and teacher in learning to appreciate values 
and to distinguish between contributions of various national 
cultures. 

Incidentally, M. F. Baldensperger has recently published a 
translation of some one hundred English poems, the title of which 
is D’Edmond Spenser @ Alan Seeger. For those who are interested 
in the study of comparative literatures, no matter how elementary, 
such a book is of inestimable value, not as a text perhaps, but as 
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a reference. Class discussion and criticism of an English poem and 
its French translation are a stimulating and valuable educational 
experience both linguistically and aesthetically. 


TEXTBOOKS 

F. Deneou, Petit Miroir de la Civilisation Francaise. Heath 
and Company. Text 308 pages. This is a well illustrated, com- 
pact presentation of France and things French, including geography, 
industry, history, education, literature and the arts. The analysis 
of the present political alignments in France is especially com- 
mendable and should prove helpful to classes in their confused 
efforts to understand this confused situation. The style is entirely 
factual, and thus avoids the overenthusiastic, almost patronizing 
tone of many unfortunates. The amount of information, though 
carefully pruned, remains staggering. But how could it be other- 
wise in a book of such a nature! 

— Harris H. THomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


5. Natural Science 


One aim of science teaching should be that of making pupils 
aware of the more important biological problems that confront our 
contemporary society. In our zeal to talk about the growing of 
dwarf peas in an old monastery garden we neglect any discussion 
at all of some of the real problems that face us. Consider as a 
starter one like this: “‘very nearly one-half of the hospital beds 
of the entire country are devoted to the care of mental disease.” 
The investment in mental hospitals in this country is approximately 
one-half billion dollars, the annual cost of these institutions is about 
one hundred million, and the amount of human wreckage — who 
knows? Here is something to stir the minds of youth, and to start 
the discussion have them read Dr. Overholser’s treatment of the 
subject in the March Screntiric Montuty — Mental Disease, A 
Challenge. (In the same issue, biology teachers will want to read 
Dr. Rife’s article called The Study of Twins.) 


Undoubtedly science teachers have not escaped questions 
about “this new drug”’ sulfanilamide that has been so widely pub- 


licized in the press. Mentioning the Harpers’ article (March) may 
be carrying coals to Newcastle, but it is helpful to know about it. 
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I have just received a copy of the new book “Science in Pro- 
gress,’ a volume based upon the National Sigma Xi lectures for 
1937-38; and it looks as though this is another “must volume” 
for some of us. Is there anything we can do to get publishers to 
get these things out for less than four dollars per throw? Science 
books cost too much! 

In the book review section of the April JournaL or CHEMICAL 
EpucaTIoN there is an announcement and review of what should 
be a valuable book. It is called “German Grammar for Chemists 
and Other Science Students,” by Fotos and Bray (John Wiley). 
The reviewer, Austin Patterson of Antioch College, makes us be- 
lieve that at last there is a way out for science teachers who con- 
stantly regret that they know no German. No excuse any longer! 

It is certain that there are many of our pupils who have heard 
about the man made famous because he cut off the tails of mice, 
but who never have heard of Edwin Powell Hubble. There is a 
brief sketch of Mount Wilson’s astronomer in the April ScrENTIFIC 
American. It reads like an encyclopedia, but it is worth looking 
at. It is safe to say that more people know the size of the present 
and future Mount Wilson reflectors than know Hubble. It’s a 
queer world. 

In the same issue, The Motorist Gets His Oil is good “‘outside 
material’ for chemistry students who are interested in one of our 
most important products. Insects Can't Win, in the same issue, 
provides some new slants for those who have been wondering 
whether or not man can ever hope to cope adequately with the 
insect menace. 

Meanwhile, what is the use of telling science teachers about 
articles appearing in magazines that they are all reading anyhow? 
We should welcome suggestions as to what ought to be written up 
in this “column.” The present writer is dissatisfied with its present 
purpose. — Rosert N. HILkert, 

The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


6. Social Studies 
Capitalism in Crisis 
James Harvey Rocers. Yale Univ. Press. 1938. 210 pp. 


The author, professor of political economy at Yale, examines 
some of the main reasons for the present decline of capitalism. He 
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outlines a diagnosis of some of the fevers from which our present 
economy is suffering, and suggests possible recuperative methods. 


Capitalism has failed in a number of important countries; 
major changes have occurred in the organization of our own eco- 
nomic activities, and it is essential that we know what we intend 
to do in the future and therefore what measures should be taken. 

Each of six early chapters is devoted to one major influence 
that Rogers feels is sufficient in itself to produce important altera- 
tions in the present economic system. The method of presenting 
his arguments is, in two chapters, unfortunate in the use of the 
“sound-track’”’ technique of throwing in various opinions and 
creating much of the confusion that the public mind has exhibited 
in recent years. Had the author kept to the normal method of 
presentation he offers in other chapters the result would have been 
no less readable, and certainly as clear. 


During the past seventy-five years there has been a drift in 
most of the civilized world towards “state capitalism’ — a system 
in which economic powers, instead of remaining in the hands of 
private individuals, pass more and more completely into govern- 
ment control. The danger in America is that once major economic 
decisions have to be made by the government, final action may 
have to be taken by the responsible head of the State. And so, 
just when the government and its policies affect people most, the 
selection of personnel may pass out of the hands of the people. 
Should the economic system fail to provide for large numbers of 
the population, the government must inevitably step in — as it 
had to in the bank crisis of March, 1933. The alternative to govern- 
ment intervention, leading inevitably to state capitalism, perhaps 
to totalitarian control in economics, possibly to suppression in 
other aspects of our lives, is some means of eliminating long periods 
of depression. That necessitates an understanding of elementary 


workings of economics, and not merely careless and unthoughtful 
assumptions. 


In his chapter “Holding Prices and Closing Factories” the 
author claims that price rigidity is among the chief reasons for the 
strange paradox of a high productive capacity with an inability to 
use the economic machine for supplying our needs. In a large 
number of industries the constituent firms have fixed prices so that 
the sum total of price tags on goods exceeds the total monetary 
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purchasing power in the pockets of the people. The way out of the 
situation appeared to be one of two alternatives; either to tinker with 
the efficient production system, or find a new method of distribu- 
tion. Mr. Rogers’s arguments on this matter leave us somewhat 
bewildered, for he would seem to advocate a definite modification 
in price rigidity, if capitalism is to remain more or less unchanged, 
and at the same time he argues that any change in that system 
would end capitalism. 

“To tinker with the distribution system meant to alter the 
price system. To alter the price system meant in turn to modify 
the income system. And to make major changes in the price and 
income systems meant virtually to do away with the capitalistic 
system. To embark upon such far-reaching changes in our entire 
economic order such as were required by the alternative decision 
demanded a courage — or better, a foolhardy daring — not pos- 
sessed by a Roosevelt administration.” 

His discussion on “Saving and Hoarding”’ is more clearly pre- 
sented. A serious factor today is the failure to put back savings 
into business channels, thus providing the means to business to 
meet further expenditures, in turn becoming new income for the 
American public. Today a very considerable portion of these in- 
comes has gone into government expenditures, local, state, and 
national, with political use in some cases. Funds no longer go 
back promptly into business channels, for much of them accumu- 
lates as idle bank balances because banks prefer hoarding cash to 
risking the loans and investments offered them. This curtails the 
automatic production of goods, the resulting creation of money 
incomes for the public, and the further resulting return of incomes 
to business. Government competition with utilities and threats of 
increasing government control over other economic institutions 
have led to natural timidity in business expansion. 

In his chapter “Balancing the Budget” the author examines 
the common belief that national and local budgets must always 
balance. When depression occurs incomes drop, business slows 
down, with a resulting reduction in total income paid out. Then, 
since taxes are in turn dependent upon income, a slowing down in 
business has the additional effect of reducing the yield from taxes. 
Thus unless expenditures of government are correspondingly re- 
duced, a treasury deficit appears. To finance these deficits the 
government must resort to borrowing; but if it attracts public 
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savings for government securities it replaces the private capital 
market by a government security market, thus diverting to govern- 
ment expenditures the funds which would normally go through 
the market into business expenditures. If the government, instead 
of absorbing savings floats short-term government securities to 
banks with excess reserves, savings are left to go into private 
security markets. The author claims that such a deliberate infla- 
tionary policy is economically wise. The potentially available 
bank credit, no longer in use through expanding bank loans, is 
pushed into use by bank investments in government securities. 

“Once it is clearly understood that the all-important source of 
private current income is the expenditures of business, and that the 
only major sources of increase of this current income are the ex- 
penditures of government, budget deficits take on an entirely differ- 
ent aspect. To eliminate them in depressions is to destroy one of 
the leading curative influences with which the capitalist order is 
so abundantly provided. In periods of rapid bank-credit con- 
traction, to fail to finance them through inflationary devices is 
clear evidence of lack of economic foresight.” 

To one particular claim, however, of the extreme budget 
balancers, vigorous protests must be registered. That the building 
up of a large public debt at this time, or any other, will load future 
generations with a correspondingly heavy burden is a pure illusion. 
Each generation lives on the current production of consumers’ goods 
and services of that generation. Whether our sons and grandsons 
live well or ill will depend upon what kind of production we pass on 
to them and how equitable a distribution system they manage to 
install in order to get the goods distributed to them. The size of 
the public debt will influence their lives as it does ours, primarily, 
by affecting the distribution of the total national income. The 
holders of the government bonds will find their income increased 
by the interest payments on them and these interest payments will 
come presumably then, as now, from the revenues of the govern- 
ment collected more or less as now through taxes and other con- 
tributions required of the public. This particular aspect of the 
national debt problem gives grounds for no great fears. 

The author feels that Sweden offers the most constructive solu- 
tion yet practised. The Swedish government has set out not only to 
maintain deliberate budget deficits in depression times, but to 
increase them. When depression appears, an automatic budget 
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deficit is regarded as normal but inadequate, so public works on a 
large scale are undertaken to increase it. But in order not to con- 
vulse business, Sweden has altered the conventional forms, by divid- 
ing the budget into two parts, an investment budget and a current 
budget. The investment budget is always in balance, because 
when an appropriation is made for roads, or a public building, the 
budget is debited with the value of the road and credited with its 
cost, following regular business practice. As is done in all private 
accounts, all such investment assets are amortized over a period 
of years, for each year the current budget is charged with proper 
amortization for each asset, until the account is paid off. This 
procedure allows a great expenditure in depression years, and 
necessitates large repayments in post-depression years. Then when 
business spending becomes considerably reduced, government 
spending is correspondingly increased to keep up the incomes of 
the people. 

Thus Mr. Rogers feels that if we are to maintain our economic 
system of private enterprise based on individual initiative, a reori- 
entation of the public attitude towards budgets must be accom- 
plished. 

Further dangers to capitalist society are discussed: the recent 
erection of state trade barriers; the lack of co-operation between 
government, business, and labor; the vituperative and economi- 
cally futile attacks by government and business upon each other. 

The general arguments are sound, and if influential people can 
be persuaded to accept the thesis laid down by the author, the 
saving of capitalism may be hastened. 


Union Now 
A Proposal for a Federal Union of the Democracies of the North 
Atlantic 
CLARENCE K. Streit. 344 pp. Harper & Brothers, $3.00 


Your reviewer feels it presumptuous to endeavor to condense 
in so few pages the arguments to form a union of the democracies 
as the only alternative to world chaos. Not that the main thesis 
is new or involved, for it is simply the creation of a union of 15 
“founder” democracies: the United States; United Kingdom; 
Canada; Australia; New Zealand; South Africa; Ireland; France; 
Belgium; Holland; Switzerland; Finland; Norway; Sweden; Den- 
mark, modelled clearly upon the principles of the United States 
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constitution. The presumption lies in offering any sort of judg- 
ment in so short a space on arguments that need the give and take 
of group discussion and criticism. The one excuse for reviewing 
the book is that such discussion may result. 


Mr. Streit, educated in California, Paris, and Oxford, corre- 
spondent since 1920 in Rome, Vienna and elsewhere, New York 
Times correspondent at Geneva since 1929, has seen the world 
deteriorate until scarcely a man views the future without alarm 
at the peril to himself. At first thoroughly in favor of the League 
ideals and methods, Mr. Streit saw them thrown over or ignored 
until he was forced to seek some alternative that might offer some- 
thing of the security which we all desire. Firmly convinced that 
some alternative to national sovereignty is necessary, he has ex- 
pounded convincing common-sense arguments to back up his 
proposed union. 


His proposition is of profound importance, and his analysis of 
the failure of the League is so clear that no one can afford to ignore 
the implications of the Union idea. In fact, as he demonstrably 
shows, the three alternatives to Union lead inevitably to war. 
The first, that of isolation, he considers the worst. Even the “Tri- 
angular’ Powers of Germany, Italy, and Japan, which believed so 
much in their ability to stand individually, and insisted so much 
on their right to be each a law unto itself were forced to recant 
their principles and to form a Triangular pact. The very seizures 
they made rendered them more exposed. Each has apparently 
become more dependent on the others of the Triangle and is facing 
the problem of how to organize the group. The second method of 
the system of alliances may be useful for winning a war but can 
never prevent it. The third, the League principle, the best ma- 
chinery yet devised for making, enforcing, interpreting, and revis- 
ing international agreements, is nothing more than a patch on pre- 
war machinery; it is not the opposite of nationalism but merely an 
extension of the same principle. Some would argue that the 
League of Nations might work if the United States joined it. But 
the League’s very organization, even if universal in membership, 
holds no hope of enforcing any peace agreements arrived at. For 
national sovereignty plays too prominent a part. Small regional 
pacts, like Locarno, sometimes hailed as a solution because of their 
smallness, are meaningless if examined critically. By Locarno. 
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“Britain and Italy agreed to guarantee with their military 
power France, Belgium, and Germany against attack by any 
one or two of these three, but these three did not guarantee 
Britain and Italy. . . . The effectiveness of the Locarno 
guarantee depended on France, Britain and Italy arranging in 
advance through their staffs secret war plans to repel together 
German attack on France by any conceivable route. It de- 
pended equally on Britain and Italy making similar secret plans 
with Germany to repel French attack on Germany. . 
The Locarno guarantee was thus at bottom meaningless, but 
its members never got down to these absurdities. . . . The 
basic absurdity was that Britain and Italy had to make and 
could not possibly make secret war plans with France for war 
on Germany and with Germany for war on France. A mutual 
pact makes this absurdity worse for it requires secret war 
planning among 


Britain, Italy, France against Germany 
Britain, Italy, Germany against France 
Britain, France, Germany against Italy 
France, Germany, Italy against Britain.” 


Why did the world never get down to the contradictions of 
the collective system? Largely because the nations in favor of the 
League were in favor of the status quo, since it suited their inter- 
ests; also because the opponents of the League were moved largely 
by passion or prejudice and rarely approached the subject from 
the premise that some form of world government is necessary and 
that the League did not meet this need. 

Why, then, should this new scheme for world peace start with 
the democracies? The nucleus cannot include democracies and 
autocracies, for tug-of-war would result between those believing 
that government is made for the people and those who believe the 
opposite. We must turn to the democracies because they are most 
advanced and experienced politically. 

The fifteen democracies listed have certain factors in common. 
They do most of their trade with each other; not one fears aggres- 
sion from the others; no two have fought together since 1830; they 
all have a common concept of the State; they all believe in the 
equality of man before the law. The statistics quoted are interest- 
ing. The democracies engage with each other in 70% of their im- 
port and export trade, and only in 11% of their total trade with 
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the Triangular powers. The Triangular powers do 55°% of their 
trade with the democracies and only 11% with each other. The 
democracies have a population of 280 millions, without their de- 
pendencies which include 600 millions more, whereas the Triangu- 
lar powers have 188 millions without and 263 millions with their 
dependencies. The 15.democracies have an overwhelmingly strong 
control over the world’s most essential raw materials, minerals, 
fuels, textiles, chemicals, and foodstuffs, and their armed power is 
more than double that of the Triangular powers. 


Why begin with fifteen? The democracies enumerated would 
eliminate the dangers of a purely Anglo-American union which 
would tend to absorb Britain in American interests, or draw Amer- 
ica into a powerful and possibly offended European continent. By 
the same token, of course, one may criticise the whole scheme and 
ask whether the other democracies would be willing to subordinate 
themselves in the Union Assembly proposed by the author, for 
numerically the delegates would by a fair majority be Anglo- 
American. However, Mr. Streit assumes no such objection, but 
seems to feel that not only would the presence of the smaller 
European democracies bring in numbers, but also be a token that 
the union was not simply for men of one race or language. But 
why should they be willing to subordinate themselves? That ques- 
tion is neither asked nor answered. Other nations would pre- 
sumably be allowed to join when their political desires and condi- 
tion proved their wish to perpetuate democratic principles. 


The problem of organization must be approached from an en- 
tirely different standpoint from that of the League of Nations. 
The author feels that there are two alternative methods — league 


or union — and he examines each by three tests. Is it democratic? 
Can it work? Can it be trusted? 


The league organization of the democracies would still be a 
super-state in which equality would be that of stales, whereas a 
union would make for more democracy and tend to lessen the 
states’ power over the individual. For in a union the states’ rights 
are those that citizens have invested in it. The second test, the 
practical, is that leagues cannot reach agreement in time, while 
unions can. That argument may seem to be contrary to our 
present ideas, but the author’s arguments are convincing. Leagues 
work slowly through government delegates and the unanimity 
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rule. Thirdly, only unions, and not leagues, can be relied upon to 
enforce their laws and eliminate inter-state wars. 

By the union method the author considers that the major ills 
of the world can be better remedied. Military disarmament, 
security, monetary stabilization, the problems of large bureaucra- 
cies and government positions can the more readily be solved in a 
federation of democracies than in the maintenance of separate 
democracies each striving for individual solution. 

To those who would disagree, Mr. Streit suggests a hypotheti- 
cal situation in which all the world should sink with the exception 
of the area of the United States with its 48 states and Switzerland 
with its 22 cantons. In these two areas there would be little fear 
of national insecurity, trade barriers, and the like. Let us suppose, 
says the author, that the peoples of each of these 70 states was 
injected with the virus of absolute nationalism, resulting in 70 
flags, armies, currencies, national industries, farming populations, 
internal price levels, tariffs, quotas, subsidies — all for the one 
thing left them in common, the Rights of Man. How much less 
freedom would be left to the men who must now support in the 
former United States 48 different governments, armies, customs 
services, air forces, and the like. Suppose, on the other hand, we 
inject the virus of unionism into the 15 democracies. The idea is 
worth considering — seriously. To consider the possibility might 
be a step towards accomplishment. 

In whatever practical suggestions he makes, the author uses 
the United States constitution as the basis for federation, with 
modifications of the Executive to suit the wider needs of the group. 

The reviewer's task is to indicate the contents of a book rather 
than offer criticisms which may not do justice when sections are 
criticized apart from their context. Nevertheless, certain weak- 
nesses are apparent and need indication, if only towards a con- 
structive end. The main thesis that the author presents is un- 
answerable. For sheer common sense no alternative is possible. 
But the narrow margin of national aspirations and pride, by no 
means always within the realm of common sense, contains the in- 
superable obstacles that history has never surmounted. The 
thesis has the stamp of American constitutionalism, but little 
appreciation of the point of view of other democracies. They, 
apparently, would have no doubts of the superiority of the American 
method of constitutional government. There is no mention of 
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limited monarchy as a possible type of federal government, perhaps 
along the line of dominion status. Undoubtedly the American 
federal system has more of strength than the looser, and one some- 
times thinks mythical, bond of dominion status. Nevertheless, 
the author is proposing a scheme which non-American nations 
might join, and he apparently fails to appreciate the English atti- 
tude towards monarchy as slightly as does the average Englishman 


have any conception of the deeper meaning of American constitu- 
tionalism. 


The language barrier has received little attention; in fact the 
author admits that he offers principles but leaves practical details 
to other agencies. The easier task. He ignores, too, the fact that 
it is easier to hypothecate non-trading between the democracies 
and the dictators; the United States has supplied no small amount 
of Japan’s war machine for the Eastern conflict. He should be 
reminded, too, that even these 48 American states are erecting 
trade barriers, open or hidden — such as a tax on out-of-state 
trucks — and that this country is not so widely free-trade in- 
ternally as he assumes. One may well wonder whether Sweden, so 
much hailed as the middle way, would be willing to federate her- 
self with the U. S. A. and be taxed to support unemployment here. 

Americans, with their tradition of constitutionalism, under- 
stand what is implied in a “more perfect union.” The arguments 
are logical and forceful, but one feels that many of them are too 
obvious to be practical. Mr. Streit’s real contribution is to expose 
so clearly the weaknesses of all systems of alliances and leagues. 
Whether his panacea is ever to be more than a dream depends on 
whether we choose to accept what may turn up fortuitously, or 
whether we consider democracy a creed worth the effort. Many 
still think that democracy “‘just is.” We may soon learn differently. 


— Leonarp F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 





Copies of the BuLLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 
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